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antagonism to the delusions of the insane, and especially when the officers and 
attendants possess that degree of skill, tact, and ingenuity, so essential to the 
triumph of moral influences.” 

The doctor thus discourses upon the subject of corporeal restraints: “I 
believe the period is not far in the future, when, with properly constructed 
buildings, the means for useful and varied employment, amusement, and mental 
occupation, will be so far increased, that, in connection with skilful, individual¬ 
ized treatment, it will be, comparatively, easy to abandon all mechanical restraint, 
and at the same time avoid protracted seclusion, equally, if not more objection¬ 
able. All well-conducted institutions are now evidently tending to this result, 
the consummation of which would constitute an additional triumph of science 
and philanthropy, worthy of the present age.” 

The asylum has been so crowded with patients that additional accommodations 
have been found necessary, and a new wing is in process of construction. 

P. E. 
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We welcome with pleasure this addition to our medical literature, and cor¬ 
dially commend its careful perusal to the junior members of our profession, 
whether practising in the cities or in the rural districts. To the latter, indeed, 
it is more particularly adapted, as it offers them the guidance of an able pharma¬ 
ceutist who describes, in plain and simple language, the various processes and 
manipulations required in the preparation of medicines for the use of the sick. 
Most practitioners have felt at different periods of their professional career, and 
especially at its commencement, their unskilfulness and want of dexterity, when¬ 
ever circumstances have compelled them to compound their own medicines. 
The work before us is specially designed by its author for the relief of such 
difficulties. 

Part I. is devoted to the consideration of preliminary matters, such as the 
description of the various kinds of bottles, of weights and measures, and of 
specific gravities. 

In Part II. we are introduced into the mysteries of pharmacy; so far, at least, 
as they are concerned in the manufacture of preparations. This portion of the 
work has strong claims upon the attention of the pharmaceutic student. In 
it the officinal preparations are arranged in groups; and under each head are 
embraced such unofficinal articles as have stood the test of time, or have been 
recently introduced into professional notice; the whole being preceded by 
practical instructions, and each particular group having the peculiarities of its 
manufacture carefully explained. As examples of the author’s mode of treating 
his subject, we select the chapters on “Displacements” and on “Tinctures.” 

In these the different presses and vessels which are employed in exhausting 
the drug are first described; then follows an explanation of the process, with 
remarks on the methods of conducting it; and, lastly, the difference in results, 
determined by the nature of the materials operated on, is carefully explained. 

The tinctures are divided into three classes: in the first, the menstruum used 
is diluted alcohol; in the second, it is alcohol; and in the third, it is the aromatic 
spirit of ammonia. A further subdivision into groups is made, but in this, we 
think, the author has not shown his usual skill; for no leading rule, whether 
pharmaceutic or therapeutic, seems to have been adopted. 

Tinctures are grouped together which correspond in a single point, although 
differing in other and more important characters. Among the unofficinal tinc¬ 
tures at the end of the chapter, those of arnica, matico, strychnia, and Indian 
hemp, and the aromatic tincture of rhubarb, Dewees’s tincture of guaiac, and 
Flemming’s tincture of aconite, are introduced. 
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Part. III. is devoted to the consideration of the relations of pharmacy to 
organic chemistry. Much labour has evidently been bestowed upon it, and the 
most important articles of the respective groups of organic products are arranged 
in a “ syllabus” or tabular form, thereby facilitating the work of reference or 
comparison. 

Part IV. points out the relations of pharmacy to inorganic chemistry, and 
furnishes to the compounder valuable formulas for the preparation of the phos¬ 
phates, of the kypophosphites, and of numerous other salts which have been 
recently discovered or introduced. 

Extemporaneous pharmacy forms the subject-matter of Part V. Three of its 
chapters are devoted to “ prescriptions,” “ the writing of prescriptions," and 
“ the art of combining medicines.” These important but oft-neglected parts of 
a medical education are briefly and clearly explained, the author restricting 
himself to their practical exposition, and thus avoiding the tedious prolixity of 
the French writers who treat of the same subjects. 

The appended prescriptions are designed “ to illustrate the several advantages 
to be attained by medicinal combinations, and the means by which they may be 
most readily and safely fulfilled.” 

From the foregoing summary the reader will derive no incorrect idea of the 
general character of the Practical Pharmacy. Viewed us a whole, we find in it 
much to commend, and but little to condemn. Being, chiefly, a compilation 
from standard works of the highest authority on pharmacy” chemistry, and 
materia medica. it has just claims to a scientific rank; while the practical 
deductions and observations of the author render it particularly valuable to the 
practitioners of his art. The style is clear and unadorned, and” the language is 
usually explicit. A close observer, however.is struck with the author's custom 
ol' using symbols and contractions instead of writing the words in full. The 
habit of confounding or compounding the Latin and English languages in 
prescriptions, insensibly acquired by all who are engaged either in prescribing 
or dispensing, shows itself frequently in these pages, as in such expressions as 
the following: “Take of liquor ammonia, sufficient.” (p. 407.) “ li—Water 

q. s. to make fgvij.” (p. 497.) “Take of pule. pH. hydrarg. gr. x.” (p. 594.) 
"Take of cortex pruni Virg. contus. gxij.” "Syllabus of spirit us." (p. 207.) 

“ Spt. sal voted. is a very useful antacid stimulant” (p. 402), Ac. Ac. 

Surely these should not bo thus expressed in “A Guide for the Physician.” 
lest our profession continue in its present habit of careless prescription-writing. 
The third edition will present the formulas as correct in language as they now 
are in quantities and doses, or we are mistaken in the character of the author. 

It. P. T. 


Art. XXV. — Report of the Select Committee appointed to Investigate the 
Health Department of the City of New York. Transmitted to the Legisla¬ 
ture, February li, 1859. 8vo. pp. 211. Albany. 

No municipal government can be said to fulfil faithfully the leading and most 
essential object of its organization—to secure the personal safety of the citizen, 
to promote his comfort, and to minister to his individual well-being generally— 
which makes no provision for his protection from those influences which tend to 
destroy his health, reduce his physical and mental energies, and curtail the 
length of his days, by suitable sanitary regulations enforced, by enlightened and 
efficient officers appointed for the especial purpose. No community is well 
governed where the laws ignore what science and experience indicate as the 
demands ot health, and neglect to provide for the means by which human phy¬ 
sical infirmities are diminished, and the prolongation of life, of enjoyment, and 
of usefulness promoted. 

What avails it if the citizen be made secure in life and limb from the weapon 
of the assassin and the assault of the ruffian, if, at the same time, he is made 
the inevitable victim of an atmosphere that has been rendered poisonous from a 



